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The sciences themselves, which have had better intelligence and 
confederacy with the imagination of man than with his reason, are 
three in number; astrology, natural magic, and alchemy: of which 
sciences, nevertheless, the ends or pretences are noble. For astrology 
pretendeth to discover that correspondence or concatenation which is 
between the superior globe and the inferior: natural magic pretendeth 
to call and reduce natural philosophy from variety of speculations to 
the magnitude of works : and alchemy pretendeth to make separation of 
bodies which in mixtures of nature are incorporate. 

Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learnings 1605, Book I, iv. 11. 
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PREFACE 



CERTAIN limits of time and place have been set to this study 
of the belief in the virtues of gems and jewels. The main 
field of investigation has been Great Britain, and the beliefs 
and writings of other countries concerning jewels have been 
studied as helping to form the tradition formerly current in 
these islands. For this reason the Eastern lapidaries have 
been dealt with summarily, and those of China and Japan 
omitted. The medicinal use of precious stones otherwise than 
as amulets has only received incidental consideration. Further, 
the investigation ends with the eighteenth century, and there- 
fore excludes the charms and mascots of the modern jeweller 
and the ‘ lucky -stones 1 of the modern soldier. 

My thanks are due to Sir John Sandys, Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth, Professor J. A. Stewart, Professor P. Studer, 
Dr. R. R. Marett, M. F. de Mely, Mr. Henry Balfour, 
Mr. Stephen Langdon, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, Mr. G. McN. 
Rushforth, Mr. G. F. Hill, and Mrs. Simpson for help on 
points of detail ; to M. Omont of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
the Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, the Dean of 
Winchester, and the Librarians of Gresham College, Gray’s 
Inn, Pembroke College, and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
of the Cathedral Libraries of Durham, Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Winchester for information respecting manuscripts in their 
care ; and to the officials of the Manuscript Room of the 
British Museum and the Staff of the Bodleian Library. To 
Dr. and Mrs. Singer I owe the privileges of the History of 
Science Room in the Radcliffe Camera, many references, and 
much generous help and encouragement, and to the Principal 
of my College the opportunities for research which she has 
most kindly granted me. 

JOAN EVANS. 

St. Hugh’s College, 

Oxford. 
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amethysts. Scottish, fifteenth century. British Museum. 
See p. 126. 
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amulet. Seventeenth century. British Museum 894. 
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with four oval panels engraved with the Virgin and 
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inscribed within d 5 ut + got + ljunupu + anamjapta. Eng- 
lish, late fifteenth century. British Museum 876. See 
p. 123. 
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9. Signet, gold ; the oval bezel is enclosed by a chased 
serpent holding its tail in its mouth, and is inscribed 
within a pentagram with the letters + ASLSV = Salus. 
Sixteenth century. British Museum 891. 

IV. PENDANTS OF MAGICAL STONES. 

1. A jadeite celt mounted as a pendant in silver, the 
mount inscribed A RIGHT ELATROP. English, Eliza- 
bethan. The Author. Seep. 175. 

2. A piece of limonite containing a loose stone inside 
it, considered to be aetites or eagle stone, mounted as 
a pendant in engraved gold. Bavarian, eighteenth century. 
British Museum. 



The anthropologist who wishes to differentiate between 
Religion, Magic, and Science is confronted with the problem 
of determining three branches of human thought, distinct in 
their final manifestation, but representing three attitudes of 
mind towards the relations existing between the different 
parts of the universe. 

Religion is involved in an attitude of mind which succeeds 
in apprehending the existence of an agency superior to man, 
by whose will and power the course of the world is ordered. 
Magic is involved in an attitude which attempts to regulate 
the course of the world by the compulsion of agencies, 
personal or impersonal, carrying out the mandates of men in 
occult ways outside the province of human reason. Lastly, 
Science is involved in the attitude that attempts the discovery 
and comprehension by force of the human intellect of the 
system of intelligible relations that govern the phenomena 
of the universe. 

It is clear that magic and science must develop in close and 
almost inextricable connexion until man has learnt clearly to 
distinguish between knowledge based upon logical premises 
and symbolism based upon imagined powers and corre- 
spondences in nature ; and it is equally clear that magic is 
closely affiliated to religion, in the recognition of super- 
natural agencies in control of the forces of nature, which is 
usually if not necessarily implied in its efforts to subject such 
forces to the human will through irrational means. Further, 
the conception of the universe established by the received 
theology is likely to affect, and to be affected by, the current 
hypothesis of its working established by contemporary 
science . 1 

1 It is characteristic of a scientific age that bases its theology and its 
mysticism on tradition, whether outworn or not, that none of the great 
scientific discoveries of modern times has affected the received religion, 
nor, except for a few catchwords, the debased commercial forms of magic 
that still survive. 
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Thus it must be remembered in any definition of their 
respective frontiers that the anthropologist will be apt to put 
into the category of magic much that is based upon the 
fallacious and unfamiliar premises of obsolete science, and 
much that is derived from the tradition inherited from a 
religion more ancient and more remote than the age in which 
its last manifestations appear . 1 

This difficulty of definition obtrudes itself even into the 
classification of amulets, talismans, and magical jewels. In 
this field of inquiry both Science and Religion encroach 
upon the territory of Magic ; lapidaries, in which a magical 
virtue is ascribed to every gem they enumerate, are also the 
text-books of the medical and mineralogical science of their 
time ; and a prayer, rationally used as the means of confirming 
the religious and spiritual bond existing between the wor- 
shipper and his god, becomes the instrument of magic through 
the irrational attempt to make that bond more permanent by 
writing the prayer upon some lasting material and wearing it 
as a talisman . 2 

Magic is in its essence traditional : since it is not based 
upon intellectual knowledge, it can hardly be arrived at 
empirically. Therefore the magic of any region of which the 
history is known must be studied in relation to the source of 
its traditions and the trade-routes of thought by which they 
have been acquired. As the Egyptians, whose principal 
concern was the maintenance of spiritual life after death, have 
influenced the ideas of a future life of later peoples, so the 
Babylonians, concerned chiefly with the protection of their 
earthly life from the baneful influences that threatened it, 
have influenced the later development of astrology, divina- 
tion, and prophylactic magic. From a living and reasonable 
part of their national religion the foundation of the tradi- 
tional and irrational magic of their successors was derived. 

1 See Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks a?id Romans , 
p. xviii et seqq. 

2 Cf. Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta Philosophia , i, cap. Ixxiii : 

1 Scriptura auteni ipsa ultima mentis expressio est, sermonis vocisque 
numerus, collectio, status, finis, continentia et iteratio faciens habitum, 
qui unius vocis actu non perficitur. , 
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Their religion not only identified the planets and stars with 
its divinities, but also recognized the existence of a definite 
relation between their beneficent or maleficent powers and 
certain parts of the universe. The signs of the Zodiac — all of 
Babylonian origin — each ruled a particular part of the human 
body ; the planets, according to the degree of their brilliance, 
were associated with the metal of corresponding lustre. Since 
each part was thus connected with another and a greater part, 
on the one hand events arising from this connexion might 
be predicted, and on the other, through changes in this 
relation which could be effected by human agency, evil in- 
fluences might be mitigated or counteracted. Hence arose 
the systems of divination, prophylactic magic, and exorcism . 1 
From this source is derived much of that magical system 
which penetrated Asia Minor and Syria and reappeared in 
Hebrew and Hellenic culture. The magic of Egypt, derived 
from the official religion and, like it, chiefly preoccupied with 
the after-life, had a smaller sphere of influence. None the 
less it is in the cosmopolis of Alexandria that the union of 
Gnosticism and the various magical systems of the ancient 
world with Eastern astrology and the Neoplatonic conception 
of the universe developed that system of Hermetic philosophy 
which was to exert a lasting influence upon European magic. 
The Italian genius was both superstitious and receptive of 
exotic thought and religion ; but Rome added little to the 
content of magic and, indeed, retained officially only the 
rite of divination. The persecution of its professors under 
Augustan law gave it the seal of its degradation, and the 
Christian condemnation of all pagan rites as magical added 
territory to its province and confusion to its definition. 

The fatalism implied in astrology was peculiarly repugnant 
to the Christian idea of Providence, and this science was 
therefore condemned by Athanasius, Cyril, Arnobius, Gregory 
the Great, Basil, and Augustine . 2 Men’s belief in magic and 

1 More than half of the extant Assyrian documents are presages or 
incantations. Fossey, La Magie assyrienne } p. 3. 

2 Maury, La Magie ct V Astrologie da?is VAntiquite et au Moyen Age , 
1869, p. 97. 
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astrology, however, had become too much a part of their 
heritage of thought to be stamped out by condemnation. 
The living theory and practice of astrology passed into the 
keeping of the Arabs, but some tradition of astrological and 
magical lore was included in the inheritance of Greek and 
Roman science preserved if not increased by the early Middle 
Ages. Just as the Greek Renaissance of the fifteenth century 
was a revivification and not a re-discovery of humanism, so the 
Arab Renaissance of the thirteenth century was a revivifica- 
tion and not a re-discovery of science and, incidentally, of 
astrology. 

The Church, founding men’s conception of the world upon 
the rock of revelation and the • substructure of Christian 
apologetics, drew this heritage of scientific lore within the net 
of her symbolism in the Summae of her learned sons. Further, 
she added to the body of magical pseudo-science inherited 
from the pagan East, then almost incomprehensible, a body 
of practice that had become Christian and was almost uncon- 
sciously magical: miraculous relics, charms, and talismans 
invoking the aid of the Trinity, the Virgin, the Saints, and all 
the hierarchy of Heaven. Religio ever tends to become 
KaTccSeafios. 
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MAGICAL JEWELS AND GEMS IN THE ANCIENT 

WORLD 

PERSONAL ornaments and jewels may be classified as useful 
or purely decorative ; in the first class fall pins, brooches, 
buckles, and other jewels which, however ornamental, are yet 
practical in origin, and in the second necklaces, pendants, 
bracelets, and the majority of rings, which perform no useful 
function. It would, however, be false to suppose that the 
origin even of these is purely decorative. Rarity, strangeness, 
and beauty have in them an inexplicable element, and the 
inexplicable is always potentially magical. The belief in the 
magical properties of stones and gems is, indeed, of imme- 
morial antiquity ; a cuneiform inscription gives a list of stones 
facilitating conception and birth and inducing love and hatred , 1 
and another mentions a ring set with a stone worn as an 
amulet . 2 Even in the ages when written records fail us, we 
have no reason to suppose the absence of such a belief. With 
the Magdalenian skeleton found at Duruthy was discovered 
a necklace of fifty canine teeth, three of lion and the rest of 
bear, most of them ornamented in some fashion : one with the 
figure of a seal, and one with that of a pike . 3 Again, in one 
of the early neolithic strata of the cavern of Mas d’Azil the 
perforated teeth of deer and other animals were found arranged 
as if they had once formed necklaces . 4 Survivals among 
civilized nations and parallel practices among savage peoples 
confirm the view that such necklaces are usually of magical 
intention. Other objects found in prehistoric graves — such 
ornaments as part of an ammonite, found in a barrow at 
Rudstone, fossil echini from a barrow on the Dunstable Downs, 

1 Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia , ii, No. 2, 
10-15. 

2 Ibid, iv, No. 7, 38. 

3 Munro, Prehistoric Britain , p. 81. 



4 Ibid. p. 106. 
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and fossil shells from French dolmens — were also probably 
worn as amulets . 1 

The belief in the virtues of rare stones passed into the scientific 
knowledge of the Babylonians and hence found a place in their 
astrological cosmos. Since to them all things were subject to the 
influence of sidereal powers, it was natural that in Babylon the 
4 fetish ’ stone should become the magical talisman by association 
with such a supernatural power. Indeed, the word talisman 
itself is derived from the Arab version of dnoreXecrficc, the 
influence of the heavenly bodies upon the universe . 2 Hence the 
object received the stamp of that which influenced it : the talis- 
man received its final characteristic of engraving or inscription. 

Many of the figure designs on Babylonian engraved 
cylinders may be primarily talismans, and only secondarily 
seals ; 3 and still more definite evidence is afforded by a series 
of seals of the Cassite period 4 engraved with prayers and 
adjurations to bring good fortune. The Collection Le Clercq 
in Paris includes examples with such inscriptions as : 

To the Moon God. 

O Nannar (the new moon) 
prince who rejoices the souls, 

hero wise in decision, perfect in counsel and advice, 
Crescent of heaven, 

Judge of the universe 

May the servant thy worshipper 

Have a favourable name. 

and 

May the executor of this seal 
be strong, be renewed, 
be happy, and live to old age . 5 

1 Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain , p. 457 et seqq. 

2 Cf. the definition given by Thiers, Traite des Superstitious, 1679, 
p. 303 : ‘ Les Talismans . . . certaines figures, qui sont de l’invention des 
Philosophes arabes. . . . Elies sont faites sur les pierres ou sur les metaux 
de sympathie, qui repondent a certaines constellations.’ 

3 See Fossey, La Magie assyrienne , p. 108. 

4 i6th-i4th century B.c. 

6 I owe these translations to the kindness of Mr. Stephen Langdon. 
Cf. the Assyrian cylinder, second half of the seventh century, with 
incantation to Lugalgirra. Beazley, Lewes House Collection , p. 3. 
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The stones themselves, since their colours were associated 
with the colours of the planets, had a place in the astrological 
scheme ; and similarly the Egyptian tradition attributed 
stones to each day of the month and each decan of the signs, 
as well as to each of the planets. 1 

We are comparatively ignorant of the early course of the 
development of belief in the properties of gems apart from 
their talismanic impressions and astrological significance. The 
earliest surviving treatise, the Ilepl AlOoov attributed to 
Theophrastus, was probably written during the archonship of 
Praxibulus, 315 B. C., 2 and treats of the stones used for gem- 
engraving in the classical period. It probably formed part of 
a larger work on mineralogy. 

Hippocrates had adopted a method of classifying the parts 
of the universe as 6eppov, rj y\rv\pov 3 rj ^pov, rj vypov , 3 and 
this helped Plato to establish the theory of the four elements. 
He considered stones to be engendered of the vypov , or 
watery element, in combination with the yyrov, or fusible 
element. 4 This theory is codified by Theophrastus, who 
makes the further divisions of tyvai ? and Svvapts, but his 
mineralogy is still hampered by the want of exact terms ; he is 
forced to include magnet and emery alike under dSdpas, and 
emerald, aquamarine and beryl, under apctpaySos. By dividing 
stones into male and female, he originated the theory of stones 
breeding, which still finds common credence in the English 
countryside. He gives few examples of fabulous origins, and 
fewer still of magical properties ; one of the most interesting 
is that of the emerald “ 7 rpos* ra oppara ayaOri ”. 5 

Here already we have the characteristic of the early Greek 
lapidaries expressed : the qualities attributed to gems are 
essentially medicinal. Dioscorides in the fifth book of his 
Materia Medica considers some two hundred 4 stones ’ from 

1 Bouchd-Leclercq, L' Astrologie grecque^ p. 316. 

2 Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics , tr. Costelloe and Muir- 
head, p. 378, note 6. 

3 v h § 7 j P* 5 1 j i n CEuvres completes , tr. Littre. 

4 Timaeus , Teubner text, pp. 365-9. 

6 ed. Sir John Hall, 1774, p. 106. 
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a medicinal point of view, and though the majority are oxides 
and other minerals, a few authentic gems are also included. 
He advises the use of 4 sapphire ’ 1 (that is lapis lazuli) against 
the bites of serpents ; of selenite 2 against epilepsy, and of 
coral 3 for skin troubles, sore eyes, and blood-spitting. It is 
in treating of the preparation of stones to be used as a remedy 
that he marks an important difference in the classification of 
gems ; the more friable are to be reduced to powder and 
administered as emulsions or potions ; but those not easily 
powdered, such as aetites , 4 valuable in childbirth, ophites , 5 
a cure for snake bites, selenite and jasper 6 are, he says, to be 
worn as phylacteries. The belief in the virtues of gems has here 
reached the stage ably defined by M. Berthelot in his study of 
the sister science of alchemy : 7 1 La raison introduisait a son 
tour, pour ainsi dire subrepticement, ses regies precises dans les 
recettes d’execution pratique ; en attendant le jour ou elle arrive- 
rait a tout dominer. De la une periode nouvelle demi-rationaliste 
et demi- mystique, qui a precede la naissance de la science pure/ 

For the first time the use of gems as medicinal amulets was 
both recognized and affected by science, and with that recogni- 
tion and that influence began a cycle of mineralogical history 
that was to last for two thousand years. 

The next important mineralogical lapidary which has come 
down to us is that of Pliny. Of the sources from which he 
borrowed only the names are known to us, with the exception 
of the Tlepl Aidcov of Theophrastus and the Orphic Lithica. 
They include Sotacus, probably a physician at the Persian 
Court, whom he describes 8 as one of the most ancient writers 
on the subject; Sudines and Zenothemis; Nicander; Democritus 
of Abdera ; Zoroastres the Magian ; Callistratus ; Metrodoros 
of Scepsis ; Zachalias the Babylonian ; Archelaus of Cappa- 
docia ; Iacchus ; Bocchus ; Juba II of Numidia ; and Asarubas, 
a Carthaginian contemporary. Pliny gives several instances 
of magical properties ascribed to gems, but his scepticism is 



1 v, cap. clvii. 

4 v, cap. clxi. 



2 v, cap. clix. 
5 v, cap. clxii. 



Les Origines de VAlchimie , 1885, P- vii. 



v, cap cxxxix. 
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unwavering. The women of the valley of the Po, he says, 
wear amber necklaces as a cure for goitre, 1 and some use is 
made of it in medicine ; 1 sed non ob hoc feminis placet/ 2 
Children wear it as an amulet, and Callistratus even recom- 
mends it to be worn by those of all ages against lymphatic 
humours, fevers, and disease. To agates Pliny concedes the 
property of quenching thirst if held in the mouth ; but it is in 
a spirit of protesting unbelief that he continues : 4 The 
magicians make other distinctions in reference to these stones ; 
those, they tell us, which have spots upon them like a lion's 
skin, are efficacious as a protection against scorpions ; in Persia, 
they say, these stones are used by way of fumigation for 
arresting tempests and hurricanes, and for stopping the course 
of rivers, the proof of their efficacy being their turning the 
water cold, if thrown into a boiling cauldron. To be duly 
efficacious, they must be attached to the body with hairs from 
a lion’s mane. The stone that is of a uniform colour renders 
athletes invincible.’ 3 Pliny, in fact, wrote his lapidary as a 
man of science, taking his information at second-hand, but 
criticizing it rationally. This remained the traditional Roman 
point of view ; the third or fourth century Collectanea Rerum 
Memorabilium of C. Julius Solinus, 4 in so far as it describes 
the stones found in the countries it enumerates, does so in the 
language of Pliny. Hardly any magical properties are 
recorded in consequence, except that 4 Indicorum lapidum in 
adamantibus dignitas prima, utpote qui lymphationes abigunt, 
venenis resistant, mentium vanos metus pellunt \ 

In Alexandria, however, the scientific or mineralogical type 
of lapidary had suffered a great change in consequence of the 
influence of the schools of Healers founded about 148. 5 Their 
methods were derived from the /xayeia of the East rather than 
from the science of Greece, and the writings which show their 
influence are in consequence full -of stories of magical origins 
and virtues. The most characteristic of these treatises are 
based upon litteromancy , and are divided into twenty-four 

1 xxvii, cap. 1 1. 2 xxxvii, cap. 12. s xxvii, cap. 54. 

4 ed. Mommsen, 1864. 

5 de Mely, op . tit., iii, p. xlvii. 
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chapters, each corresponding with a letter of the alphabet. The 
pseudo-Plutarchan i repl noTafi&v has each chapter further 
divided into four parts, according to the elements: that of 
water treating of rivers ; that of earth, of herbs ; that of air, of 
mountains ; and that of fire, of stones. The most important 
of these litteromantic treatises is that known as the Kyranides ; 1 
of which the prologue states the first book to be the work of 
Cyranus King of Persia, the second that of Harpocration of 
Alexandria, and the third, of natural virtues divided according 
to sympathies and antipathies, of Hermes. This was trans- 
lated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona, who died in 1 1 75, 2 
and has left definite traces of its influence upon the scientific 
literature of the Middle Ages. 

The Kyranides is essentially a medical book, but its 
medicine is hidden behind an elaborate fa9ade of alliteration. 
Each chapter contains descriptions of a herb, a bird, a stone, 
and a fish, symbolizing earth, air, fire, and water. The name 
of each begins with the letter by which the chapter is 
designated, and occasionally the magical connexion thus 
established between the four objects described is summed up 
by a use being prescribed for one in which the other three are 
included. Under B, for instance, are included ftpaOvos, a kind 
of cypress ; fipvo-is, a crow ; ( 3 va era, a crab, and beryl. Under 
the last we find the following : 4 Take then a beryl, and 
engrave upon it a crow, and beneath its claws a crab ; then 
put beneath a little sprig of cypress, a little of the bird’s heart 
and part of a crab, and wear it how you will.’ 3 

It is difficult to establish the date of the Kyranides with 
any exactitude, but there can be little doubt as to its place 
of origin. Its medley of Greek festivals, Mithraic rites, Baby- 
lonian astrology, Jewish religion, and Greek medicine was 
hardly possible except at Alexandria. The first book shews 
Gnostic influence in the words and phrases to which power is 

1 de M£ly, Les Lapidaires grecs, iii, p. 33. 

2 See B. M. Sloane 284, fol. 90-129, fifteenth century. 

3 Many other examples will be found in the Latin version : Kirani 
Kiranides et ad eas Rhyakini Koronides, printed in 1638. See de M£ly, 

Revue de l* Art Chrttie n, 1893, p. ico. 



